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Annual Review of Rural Life 


It has been a “big year” in rural life. There are more 
events of significance to record than in any year since this 
annual review was inaugurated (see INFORMATION SER- 
vicE of January 9, 1926, and January 3, 1925). There 
is more information available on the subject than ever 
before. 

The year was marked by a growing interest on the 
part of rural agencies in international relations and in 
international influence affecting agriculture, spectacular 
struggles within the cooperatives, stirrings within the 
churches, important developments in education, expansion 
of research, widespread political agitation and an unfavor- 
economic trend. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EMPHASIS 


The rural communities in the United States have been 
brought into touch with the world with a rapidity that has 
startled them. Better transportation and communication 
(particularly the radio) have played a part, but new knowl- 
edge of the economic situation has probably been the chief 
factor. There is discussion of the war debts and of the 
question whether cancellation or collection will benefit 
agriculture. There is a sustained interest in the tariff. 
Into a part of the farm press has crept the notion that 
“the post war reversal of trade balances” is one of the 
chief reasons for the difficulties of agriculture. One of 
the chief concerns of the rural group is how to sell abroad 
the surplus of our agricultural producers, who, it is esti- 
mated, are now actually producing six times more per 
worker than the farmers of the rest of the world. For 
example, although they are about four per cent of the 
world’s total of agricultural workers, American farmers 
produce about 25 per cent of the world’s supply of cereal 


crops. 

A group of fifteen rural life leaders visited rural dis- 
tricts of Europe during the summer. They assisted in the 
preliminary organization of the International Country Life 
Commission and the holding of the first international coun- 
try life conference in Brussels in July. The second meet- 
ing of the International Commission will be held in East 
Lansing, Michigan, early in August, 1927. 


Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITY 


“It is now pretty generally recognized that the rural 
problems will not be solved without the aid of the city,” 
said the board of directors of the American Country Life 
Association in their annual report published in November. 
The Rural Education Division of the United States 
Bureau of Education has called attention to an effort that 
is being made to arouse interest in the rural school situa- 


tion on the part of city people who are visiting, motoring 
or “vacationing” in the country. 

There is now a score of city Young Men’s Christian 
Associations which employ secretaries who serve the 
country boys in nearby areas. It is interesting to know 
that the city “Y’s,” in taking up this service, are looking 
upon it as an opportunity to “pay their debt” to the 
country. They do not regard such expenditure as a mere 
benevolence. This development within the Y. M. C. A, 
is one of the outstanding instances of rural-urban coopera- 
tion. It has taken place entirely within the past five 
years. 

The urbanization of rural life is everywhere apparent, 
especially in the external changes, such as _ housi 
Adaptations of urban developments in trade are in evi- 
dence. Better communication and transportation are 
resulting in more numerous contacts with the cities. A 
group considering community organization at the national 
country life conference stated its belief that the rural 
communities are changing more rapidly than ever before; 
that they are now parts of or satellites of larger urban 
communities. 

THE STRUGGLES OF THE COOPERATIVES 


If only statistics of gross membership are considered, 
one might say that the cooperative marke:ing movement is 
making great progress. The Division of Cooperative 
Marketing of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reported in its news-sheet Agricultural Cooperation 
on June 21, that the total membership in farmers’ coo 
tive organizations had increased 300 per cent between 1915 
and 1925. But, as is true in estimating the work and 
influence of the churches, statistics of gross membership 
have little significance. The important. thing is what is 
going on within the organizations. 

During the year the large Tri-State Cooperative 
[Tobacco] Marketing Association operating in North and 
South Carolina and having over 100,000 members went 
into receivers’ hands. Several others of the regional or 
centralized type are stated by close observers to be “on 
the rocks.” The Tri-State organization received a severe 
blow when the Federal Trade Commission report upon 
the activities of members of its board of directors was 
published early in the year (see INFORMATION SERVICE 
of January 23, 1926). There was much internal dissen- 
sion. 

The regional associations have had much difficulty with 
contract-breaking by members. A study of the Staple- 
Cotton Cooperative Association of Mississippi, made by 
the Cooperative Marketing Division of the United States 
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Department of Agriculture, revealed that in the year 
1921-22, the first year of organization, 82.3 per cent of 
the members made the deliveries promised in their con- 
tracts but that in 1924-25 only 46.3 per cent did so. Dur- 
ing the intervening years there was a fairly steady decline 
in the proportion of members making the promised de- 
liveries. Only 37 per cent of the members made deliveries 
constantly during the four year period 1921-25. The 
testimony of well-informed students indicates that other 
cooperatives have had similar experiences. In last year’s 
review we noted the testimony of a high official of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, which is the central 
agency of the state cotton marketing associations, that 
only half of the quarter million who had become members 
had ever delivered any cotton. 

This condition has led to two results: more democracy 
in management and in a reliance upon non-legal means 
of control. It appears that six regional associations which 
formerly had long-term “iron bound” (non-cancellable) 
contracts, now give withdrawal privileges to members at 
a certain fixed time during each year. They have either 
changed existing membership agreements or have adopted 
new forms on the expiration of the original contracts. A 
definite trend seems to have set in among the centralized 
associations to use the methods of the older federations, 
which have always had short-term or cancellable member- 
ship contracts and have relied upon other than legal 
methods to secure group cohesion. The whole experience 
of these organizations is of tremendous interest from an 
ethical point of view. It is certain that great numbers of 
legally enforceable contracts have been broken. Rapid-fire 
organization, with widespread misunderstanding of the 


purposes of the organization, are given as two of the 


important reasons for contract breaking. 

During the year the National Council of Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing Associations which had held four 
annual conferences and which constituted a service agency 
of many of the largest cooperatives closed its offices. 
Plans are being made, however, for its resuscitation. 
Differences among the leaders over the policy to be pursued 
in regard to national legislation played an important part 
in the closing. 

The American Institute of Cooperation, which is an 
educational agency supported by cooperative marketing 
associations and the large educational organizations, held 
its second annual session during the summer at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This is really a summer school 
with a one month term. The attendance at Minnesota 
was larger than that at the first session at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1925. 


A New BATTLEGROUND oF IDEAS 


The new and rapidly developing field of rural social 
work presents many phases that are of interest to those 
concerned in the development of rural life. The yearly 
report on the extent of rural public health service, issued 
by the United States Public Health Service, indicates that 
there are now 307 counties, or districts comparable with 
counties, which are organized under a full-time director. 
This was an increase of 27 counties over the previous year. 
Only about one-tenth of the counties of the nation have 
this service and at the present rate of progress it will take 
eighty-five years for the entire rural population to have 
adequate public health service. The cost for all rural 
counties of the nation would be about $20,000,000 a year. 
The expense of the service is borne mainly by local volun- 


tary groups and by county governments, though sngalrett Bibiseadflimeitifinient patronage. It was a high grade pro- 
[2] 


subsidies from state and national agencies, both public 
and private, usually give a stimulus to the establishment 
of the service. 

The sessions on rural social work at the National Cor. 
ference of Social Work at Cleveland were well attended. 
There was a frank discussion of the opportunities and 
difficulties of rural social work. There appeared to be a 
disposition on the part of the social workers present to 
inquire what farm people think of social workers and 
their methods. A discussion of “What Has Social Work 
to Offer the Rural Community?” is planned for the 
— Conference of Social Work at Des Moines in 
1927. 

The best description of the status of rural social work 
appears as the conclusion of the chapter on this topic 
written by LeRoy Ramsdell of the New York School of 
Social Work for the Handbook of Rural Social Resources, 
referred to later. Mr. Ramsdell is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Social Work of the American Country 
Life Association. He wrote: “Rural social work is a 
battlefield of ideas and sentiments. Social work leaders 
themselves hold widely different theories as to the objec- 
tives which should be set up and as to the best methods of 
reaching the objectives. Social workers are divided into 
legions each following its own banner, and conflicts be- 
tween these groups, if not the rule, are at least very com- 
mon. Social agencies, for the most part, do not think of 
establishing rural social work except at the level of urban 
standards. They are imbued with the expert’s intolerance. 
Rural people, on the other hand, are almost determined to 
have nothing to do with these new fangled city notions. 


Social work, along with most of the other expert service 
is being drawn into the rising urban-rural conflict, inste: 
of being, as it should, the adjusting agency which in- 
tegrates the conflict. Rural social work is chaotic and 
the order which is to come of it is, as yet, scarcely dis- 
cernible.” 

THe WorkK OF THE EDUCATORS 


The federal Bureau of Education reports that the num- 
ber of consolidated schools in 1924 (the latest year for 
which figures are available) in 46 states was 14,913, 
“which is an increase of 2,603 over the number reported 
from 43 states in 1922. The rate of increase in number 
of consolidated schools has been approximately 1,000 a 
year during the period from 1918 to 1924 and the decrease 
in the number of one-teacher schools during this same 
period has been more than 4,500 a year.” 

During the year Georgia and Tennessee were added to 
the growing number of states which provide state equaliza- 
tion funds to assist poor school districts. School authori- 
ties, legislators and citizens are beginning to see that there 
are many rural school districts in the United States—some 
indeed in every state—in which there is not enough tax- 
able wealth to give the children even a decent education, 
if local sources of income are the sole support of the 
schools. 

It appears that the rural organizations and papers which 
gave consideration to the federal education bill, when 
hearings were held by a congressional committee, were 


rural districts when a national department of educatio 
is proposed, just as it was when the Child Labor Amend 
ment was agitated. 

The important Journal of Rural Education published 
by the National Education Association’s Department of 
Rural Education ceased publication during the year be- 


opposed to it. Anti-federalism seems to be prevalent in Wr 
ou 
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fessional publication and its absence will undoubtedly be 
sevesely felt by educators. 

e first rural folk school, modeled after the Danish 
schools, is being established in North Carolina. The 
disgttor is Olive D. Campbell, and the school is named 
after John C. Campbell, her husband, who spent his life 
in the service of the southern highlanders. 

That eighty-three per cent of the rural population of the 
United States, as compared with forty-five per cent of 
the total population, is without access to libraries, is the 
conclusion of the American Library Association, which 
has recently made a study of the matter. There are now 
200 counties which have organized traveling libraries or 
branches for the service of rural residents. This is one 
of the significant developments in rural life during the 
past ten years. 

A summary of ten years of agricultural extension work 
of the United States Department of Agriculture was issued 
during the year. The report covered the years 1914 to 
1924. During 1924, 49,464 community programs were 
conducted, led by 182,917 local leaders, and involving 
1,134,750 demonstrations. The extension service includes 
projects in the farm business, home-making and boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

The National Education Association’s committee on 
agricultural cooperation (described in the review of 1926) 
is continuing its work. The policy of providing trained 
supervisors of rural teachers is steadily being adopted. 
Steady progress is being made in providing special in- 
struction for rural teachers in the training institutions. 
Experiments in the reorganization of the one-teacher 


tions, 
“ge are going on. Curricular changes are being much 


cussed. 

At the ninth national country life conference a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the American Country Life As- 
sociation to call a national conference of all agencies con- 
cerned, to consider the problems of rural education. Such 
a conference would bring together particularly the leaders 
of United States Department of Agriculture Exten- 
siqhervice and those with responsibilities for the admin- 
istettion of public schools. 

a) 

This was “country church year” in missionary educa- 
say The study course upon country church conditions 

methods by Professor Ralph Felton, entitled Our 
Templed Hills, has had a wide reception. There is un- 
doubtedly a growing interest on the part of the stronger 
city churches in the country church. During the year the 
Home Missions Council announced that at its annual 
meeting on January 4-7, 1927, the country church would 
be given the chief emphasis. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference announced 
an addition to the staff of the Rural Life Bureau, in the 
G&son of Rev. William P. McDermott, of Racine, Wis- 
bar Father McDermott becomes assistant director of 

e 


STIRRINGS WITHIN THE CHURCHES 


Bureau. He was for many years pastor at Evansville, 
isconsin, where he became well-known as a director of 
ligious drama. He has also served as instructor in 

ramatics at summer schools for pastors of all religious 

oups at the Colleges of Agriculture in New York and 

isconsin. Dr. E. V. O’Hara, known as one of the out- 
standing rural statesmen, who has formulated a philosophy 
for the rounded out development of rural life, is the 
director of the Bureau. The program of the Rural Life 
Bureau, described in last year’s review, January 9, 1926, 
is more comprehensive than that of any other religious 
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body. The fourth Catholic Rural Life Conference was in 
many ways the most notable session the Catholic group 
has held. 


Tue Country LIFE ASSOCIATION 


No development during the past few years has been 
more significant for rural social institutions than the work 
of the American Country Life Association. The Asso- 
ciation aims, in the words of its last annual report, to be 
a “cooperative agency for rural social enterprise.” It 
has held two important conferences during the past year. 
In cooperation with the Farmer's Wife it brought together 
fifteen picked farm women who issued a remarkable set 
of findings upon “What the Farm Woman Wants.” The 
ninth annual conference upon the topic of “Farm Youth” 
was the best attended and probably the most noteworthy 
which the Association has yet held. The Association main- 
tains the National Council of Agencies Engaged in Rural 
Social Work, which has an organization “on paper” and 
has talked about cooperation between agencies but has not 
yet accomplished much in the way of cooperative behavior. 
The agencies engaged in the various kinds of rural en- 
deavor are for the most part too busy promoting their 
own programs to cooperate. The most important coopera- 
tion has been in the promotion of the American Country 
Life Association’s annual conferences and in the publica- 
tion of the Handbook of Rural Social Resources. 


Tue Economic TREND 


The trend of the index of prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts and of their purchasing power has changed again. 
From 1922 to 1925 it was upward. Now, due to the sur- 
plus of cotton and declining prices for other commodities, 
the trend is downward. Prices of non-agricultural com- 
modities are declining too but not so rapidly as those for 
the products of the farm. Therefore the purchasing 
power of agricultural products is decreased and the situa- 
tion is made extremely difficult. (The report of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board issued in 1926 states that the 
Federal Land Banks foreclosed as many farm mortgages 
because of defaults in the year 1925 as in the years 1918 
to 1924 combined.) 

The trend of prices and purchasing power of agricul- 
tural prices is indicated by the data in the following tables 
taken from The Agricultural Situation published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture December 1, 1926: 


Relative 
Year Wholesale Prices of 30 Purchasing Power 
or Month Agricultural Products of Farmers’ Products 
209 105 
WG 124 74 
135 79 
147 
1926 
143 87 
February ..... 143 87 
140 87 
139 87 
139 87 
« 9 133 83 
September .... 134 83 
October ....... 130 &r 


In these computations, the average figures for the five years of 
August, 1909, to July, 1914, equal 100, The term “relative pur- 
chasing power of the farmers’ products” expresses the value of a 
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its a the farmers’ products in exchange for non-agricultural 
products, 

Other important data were released by the Department 
of Agriculture in the July 1926 monthly supplement of 
Crops and Markets. ‘These indicate that the net return 
upon all capital invested in agriculture in the year 1925-26 
was 4.6 per cent, as compared with 4.4 per cent during 
1924-25, 3.5 per cent for 1923-24, 3.2 per cent for 1922-23, 
1.2 per cent for 1921-22, 0.5 per cent for 1920-21, 6.3 
per cent for 1919-20. 

In this connection the following statement is made: 
“Comparable rates for other industries are not available 
for the years shown here, except for 1923, when all cor- 
porations reporting to the Treasury Department showed 
net incomes for capital and management aggregating 
$11,224,000,000 (before deducting interest and compensa- 
tion to officers), on an investment of $102,000,000,000, 
as recently estimated by the Federal Trade Commission. 
This is equivalent to 11.0 per cent on all corporate capital 
investment including reward for management, and com- 
pares with approximately 3.3 per cent for all agricultural 
capital and management for the same calendar year.” —- 

The following table presents data upon the labor in- 
comes per farm. The labor income represents gross 
receipts, minus expenses of operating the farm and in- 
terest at 5 per cent upon the capital invested by the 
operator. 


Amount in Dollars 


It must be borne in mind that there are available for 
family living, products furnished by the farm usually 
amounting to between $400 to $600 annually per farm. 
The interest upon the operator’s capital, which is arbi- 
trarily deducted from net income in order to figure the 
labor income, is also usually spent by the operator. As 
reported in last year’s review 2,880 representative farm 
families had an average of about $1,500 or its equivalent 
for family living during 1923. 

Another study of interest is one comparing the relative 
purchasing power of the net income per farm family, of 
wages per farm laborer and of factory wage earnings per 
employe. This indicates that since 1919-20, which is 
taken as the base, the purchasing power of the net income 
per farm family has decreased more rapidly than the pur- 
chasing power of the wages of farm workers, while the 
purchasing power of factory wage earnings is sixteen per 
cent higher in 1925-26 than it was in 1919-20. 


Tue Curer Issue 


During the first six months of the year Congress was 
the scene of considerable maneuvering to secure special 
agricultural legislation. The efforts of senators from 
the West and the South culminated, on June 24, in a vote 
in the Senate defeating the now famous McNary-Haugen 
bill. The bill has been frequently modified and as finally 
voted upon would have established a federal board in 
Washington with certain powers to regulate surpluses of 
six staple crops. An effort was made to win votes of 
southern senators by giving cotton preferential treatment, 
exempting its producers from paying an equalization fee, 
but not enough votes were secured. 


Within the last few months tremendous efforts have 
been made to bring about an alliance between the South 
and the West. ‘The large surplus of cotton this ye Wg 
seems to be swinging more southern leaders into line x 
support of governmental assistance for the export of © 
agricultural surpluses. Former Governor Frank O, 7 
Lowden of Illinois and Carl S. Vrooman, former assistant 4 
secretary of agriculture, are throwing their influence into 9 
this movement. Of unusual significance, too, is the fact 9 
that some of the leaders of the southern cooperative | 
marketing associations are supporting the plan. An im- § 
portant meeting was held in St. Louis on November 16-17, § 
addressed by Senator Caraway of Arkansas and Governor 9 
Lowden. A large number of southern leaders were § 
present. A midwestern farm paper says that they were § 
there is such numbers that it may now be said that the 
“South takes the lead in the export fight.” j 

The annual meeting of the Grange went on record as 9 
favoring an export bounty. This would differ from the 
plan of those who have supported the McNary-Haugen § 
bill. The move of the Grange is hailed in the Middlewest, 9 
however, as the first time a large agricultural organization 9 
with considerable eastern influence has gone on record as 7 
favoring a subsidy from the Treasury of the United States 7 
to the producer of agricultural products for export. 


A Few PUBLICATIONS 


During the year there appeared the Book of Rural Life, 7 
a reference work of 10 volumes, published by the Bellows- 
Durham Company, Chicago, $79.50 per set. It is the first 
encyclopedia of rural life. 

Two handbooks were issued: 

The Handbook of Rural Social Resources, edited é 
Henry Israel and Benson Y. Landis, gathering arfd§ 
interpreting hitherto scattered data concerning all | 
so) of rural life. (University of Chicago Press, 

The Rural Organizations Handbook, by J. H. Kolb and | 
A. F. Wileden, with concise information and practical} 
suggestions for a variety of community organizations, 
(University of Wisconsin, Bulletin 384.) 7 

Pamphlets from the agricultural colleges, presenting] 

social research, appear to be increasing, though “Purnell” 
funds of the federal government are going mostly for] 
other projects. 
A useful bulletin for those interested in social organ-§ 
ization is J. H. Kolb’s Service Institutions for Town and | 
Country, in which he works out minimum standards for§ 
efficient service for high schools, libraries and hospitals.§ 
The discovery of American agricultural villages has 
been hastened by publication of part of the study of they 
Institute of Religious Research, New York, perticulaeal 
American Villagers by C. Luther Fry. 

The Farmer's Standard of Living, by E. L. Kirkpatrick 
has been published as Department Bulletin 1466 by i 
United States Department of Agriculture. . 


THE INCREASE IN FICTION 


It is worth noting here that fiction with a rural settingl 
and of social significance is appearing in considerabley 
volume. Mary K. Reely of the Wisconsin State Libra 
Commission has made a brief study of the most importa# 
books entitled “Rural Life in American Fiction” whicli 
was published in the journal of the Wisconsin Commissiomg 
and in the September and October numbers of Rural 
America. 
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